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THE 


ADVOCATES | 


A 


PLACE-BILL 


DETECTED, 


In that Falſe and Impudent Aﬀertion, | 
That the Whigs, in the Reign of King 


WILLIAM, were the Authors and Pro- 


moters of that Clauſe in the Act of Settle- 
ment, viz, That no Perſon, who hath 
an Office, or Place of Profit, or Penſion 


from the Crown, ſhall be capable of 


ſerving as a Member of the Houſe of 
C . 


— 


[ "0 that no Perſon, who affetts to be a Fried to the 
Revolution, or is really ſo, will make any Objection 


aga 5 quoting from Biſhop Burnet, the Openie which 
the Whigs had of that 1 * 
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7 ; THE „ 
ADVOCATES 
'FOR A 


PLACE BILL 
DETECTED, & 


r 


N all Debates and Writings 

concerning the Reaſonable- 
neſs and Neceſſity of a Place- 
Bill, it has, with a great Air 
of Triumph, been conſtant- 
* y aſſerted by the Advocates 
for a a Bill, That the Whigs in 
King William's Reign were the Contrivers 
and chief Promoters of that Clauſe in the 
1 Act 


_— AXE ni. os 


(2) 

A& of Setlemement, which excludes all 
Perſons in Places of Profit from ſerving as 
Members of Parliament; and that they 
acted upon this Principle, —— That the 
Conſtitution was not lafe wihout ſuch a 
Ciauſe of Limitations. 


At x Time therefore, when it is pub- 
lickly declared, by very good Authority, 
that a Place-Bill is deſigned to be brought 
into Parliament; it is very proper and ne- 
ceſſary, that this Affair ſhould be ſer in a 
true Lighs and that all, Men may fee, 


o were the Contrivers and Pro- 


moters of that Clauſe in the Act of Settle- 
ment. For what Reaſons that Clauſe 


was inſerted in the Bill, 2 2 what 
Part the Whygs acted upon chat Occafion, 


1 know? no Writer, who has iven ſo 
full and minute an Account of this Tran- 
faction, as Biſhop Burnet has done in a the 
Hiſtory of his own Time. | | 


To thar worthy Raaba nn = 
us appeal, and fee with what Regard 10 © 
Truth che Advocates for a Place-Bill have 
ſo roundly ufferted, as if it was am incon- 
teſtable Fact; —— That the//higs were 


the Contrivers W Fromoters of that 
| Clauſe 


N . 
Claufe of Limitations i in the Act of Settle- 


ment; When it is evident from Burnet, 
and incleed from the whole Hiſtory of 


thoſe Times; —— That, when the Acc 
of Settlement paſſed, the Tories were not 
only at the Helm, and the chief Perſons. 
in the Adminiſtration, but. that Party was 


likewiſe a great Majority in the Houſe f 


Commons. That they uſed all their 
Art and Skill to delay the paſſing of that 
Bill ; and when chey found that was not to 
be done] they clogged it with Limitations, 
on Purpoſe toraiſe a Diſpute between the 
two Houſes, and by that Means to have the 
Bill loſt. And, that the Whigs com- 
plied with thoſe Limitations; not as they 
approved of them, but purely becauſe 
they wereglad to have the Act paſſed 
Way, when they plainly ſaw che Danger 
there was of loſing it, and becauſe they 
thought thoſe Limitations might be better 
conſidered at another Than, 


This is che Truth. a how very diffe- 
rent i is this from thoſe falſe 5 
ons, which have been given of this Affair 
by the Advocates for a Place-Bill, 


It has conſtantly been afſerted by theſe 
Men; — Thata Place-Bill was not only 
founded. 


+ 7 
founded upon hig Principles, but that 
it was perfectly conformable to the Senti-' 
ments of the Old Whigs; and that there- 
fore it was a Reproach to every Man, who 
affected to be thought a Mig, or was re- 
ally ſuch, to oppoſe thoſe Limitations, 
which the Vhigs, in King William's Reign, 
judged of abſolute Neceffity for the Safe- 
ty and Preſer vation of the Conſtitution. / / 


And the Aſſurance, with which this has 
been aſſerted, has made it generally be- 
lieved; and few, if any, have given them- 
ſelves the Trouble, to examine into the 
Truth of it. i 


722 


- Now, though it be certain, that the 
Opinion of any ſingle Perſon, or Body of 
Men, ought no farther to determine any 
Man's Judgment, than it has Reaſon on 
its Side ; and that the ſame Law may be 
very juſt and neceſſary, and, on the con- 
trary, as hurtful and dangerous, at diffe- 
rent Times; yet as Men are too apt to be 
led away by the Opinion of their own: 
Party, and are unwilling, or aſham'd to 
be thought to act in Contradiction to the 
Conduct of thoſe, whoſe Memories they 
have in great Veneration, I ſhall-rherefore 
ſhew from Biſhop Burnet. theſe ; two 
things: EE 1 WW 


& 


(3) ral 


1. That the Tories were the ſole Contri- 
vers and Promoters of that Clauſe in the 
Act of Settlement, with this View chiefly, 


to de 3 the Bill irſelf 


2. That the IWhigs comply'd with that 
Clauſe, not as they approv'd of it, but as 
they were glad to have the Act paſs'd any 
way, when they ſaw the Danger of long 
it from the Conduct and Deſigns of me 


Tories, 


This is ſo ſtrongly ſer forth by Burnet, . 
that no Words can make it plainer. 


I ſhall ſer down the whole that he has 
{aid upon this Subject, becauſe nothing 
can be a more true and lively Deſcription 
of Parties amongſt us at this Time; and 
that the whole Nation, and particularly 
the Whigs, may be convinced, that as they 
were the Tories who contrived that Claufe 
of Limitations ; ſo it is the ſame Party 
who are now ſo clamorous for a Place-Bill: 


And ſhall ſubmit it to the Judgment of 


every ſerious unprejudic'd Man, Whether 
that Party, who were the Contrivers of 
that Clauſe for the vileſt and moſt deſtru- 
ctive Purpoſes, muſt not have ſome vile 
and —— Views in their Endeayours to 

B - Fromats 


2083. 


promote a Bill of the ſame Nature with 


that Clauſe, in this critical ConjunQture, - 


« 'The declaring (ſays Burnet) a Pro- 
ce teſtant Succeſſor, after the Princeſs, and 
* ſuch Iſſue as ſhe might have, ſeemed to 
„ be forgot by our Parliament, tho' the 
te King had begun his Speech with it. The 
te new Miniſters ſpoke of it with much 
« Zeal; from this their Friends made In- 
« ferences from it in their Favour, that 
&« certainly Men in the Intereſt of France, 
e would not promote a Deſign fo deſtru- 
* ctive of all they drove at. This was ſo 
« little of a piece with the reſt of their 
„Conduct, that thoſe who were ſtill jea- 
tt lous of their Sincerity, look'd on it as a 
<« Blind to cover their ill Deſigns, and to 
e gain them ſome Credit. The Manner 
in which this Motion of the Succeſſion 
« was manag'd, did not carry in it great 
Marks of Sincerity. It was often put 
« oft from one Day to another, and it 
* gave place to the moſt trifling Matters. 
* Ar laſt, when a Day was ſolemnly ſer 
for it, and all People expected that it 
ſhould paſs wichour any Difficulty, Har- 
ey mov'd that ſome things previous to 
*© that might be firſt conſider d. He ob- 
* ſerv'd, that the Haſte the Nation was 
* in;' when the preſent Government was 

| A ſettled, 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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ce 
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cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 
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„ 

ſettled, had made us go too faſt, and 
overlook many Securities, which might 
have prevented much Miſchief, and 
therefore he hoped they would not now 
fall into the ſame Error. Nothing 


preſs d them at preſent; ſo he mov d 


they would ſettle ſome Conditions of 


Government as Preliminaries, - before 
they ſhould proceed to the Nomination 


of the Perſon; that ſo we might fix 
every thing that was wanting to make 


our Security compleat. This was po- 


pular, and took with many; and it had 
ſo fair an Appearance, that indeed none 
could oppoſe it. Some Weeks were 
ſpent upon it, People thought this 
was done on defign to blaſt the Motiod, 
and to offer ſuch extravagant Limitati- 
ons, as ſhould quite change the Form 
of our Government, and render the 


Crown titular and precarious. All Men 
who had Places or Penſions were made 


incapible of fitting in the Houſe of 


Comtnons. Many who had an ill Opi- 
nion of the Deſign of thoſe who were 


now at the Helm, began ro conclude, _ 


that the Delays were affected, and that 


theſe Limitations were deſign'd to raiſe 
Diſputes between the two Houſes, by 
which the Bill might be loſt. When 
ſome time had been ſpent in theſe Preli- 

ES D 2. % minaries, 
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minaries, it came to the Nomination of 
the Perſon. Sir John Bowles, who was 
then diſorder'd in his Senſes, and ſoon 
after quite loſt them, was ſet on by the 
Party, to be the firſt who ſhould name 


the Electreſs Dowager of Brunſwick ; 


which ſeem'd done to make it leſs ſeri- 
ous, when moved by ſuch. a. Perſon. 
He was, by the Forms of. the. Houſe, 
put into the Chair of. the Committee to 
whom the Bill was committed. The 
Thing was ſtill put off for many Weeks. 
At every time that it was called for, the 
Motion was entertain'd with Coldnels, 
which ſerved to heighten the Jealouſy. 
The Committee once or twice ſat upon 
it; but all the Members ran out of the 
Houſe with ſo much Indecency, that 
the Contrivers ſeem'd aſham'd of this 
Management. There were ſeldom F if- 
ty or Sixty at the Committee; yet, in 
Concluſion, it was paſs'd, and ſent up 
to the Lords, where was expected great 
Oppoſition would be made againſt it. 
Some imagin'd the Act was only an Ar- 
tifice, defign'd to gain Credit to thoſe, 
who at this time were ſo ill thought of 


* oyer the Nation, that they wanted ſome 


colourable thing to excuſe their other 
Proceedings. Thoſe who wiſh'd well 


to the Act, were glad to have it . 


"any. 


('9) 

« any way, and ſo would not examine the 
« Limitations that were in it. They 
« thought it of great Importance to carry 
the Act, and that, at another time, thoſe 
« Limitations might be better conſider d. 
« So the Act paſſed. We reckon'd it a 
« great Point carried, that we had now a 
« Law on dur Side for a Proteſtant” Suc- 
« ceflor: or we plainly ſaw a great Party 


„ form'd againſt it, in favour of the pre- 


« tended Prince of Wales. He was now 
<« paſt Thirteen, bred up with a Hatred 
e both of; our Religion and our Conſticu- 
« tion, in} an Admiration of the French 

Government; and yet many, who cal- 
led thernſelves Proteſtants, ſeemed fond 
* of ſuch/a Succeſſor: A Degree of Infa- 
« tuation that might juſtly amaze all who 
e obſerved it, and ſaw the Fury with 
« which it was promoted,” Pol. II. 


pag. 270, 271. 


What a Scene of Villany, I can call it 
by no other Name, does this diſplay! 
Surely thoſe Men amongſt us, who cannor 
be brought to believe, that the preſent To- 
ries have an itreconcileable Hatred to the 
Proteſtant Succeſſion, muſt never have 
heard or read one Syllable of this Behavi- 
our of the Party. r 


1 ſhould | 


a — * bo 
„ _— — 7 . » - 
TT In Sy Sf Hef , * wo OO 2 


( 10.) 


1 ſhould be glad to know of thoſe Men, 
who have this charitable good Opinion 
of the modern Torzes, whether they ever 
heard one Man among them con- 
demn this infamous Conduct of thei 
Party. | 
Not to condemn ſuch a Proceeding is 
the fame Thing as to juſtify ic. Bur it is 
plain from the Conduct of the Party 
ſince that Time, they have the ſame Averſion 
to the preſent Eſtabliſhment riveted and 
interwoven in their very Conſtitution. 


And ſhall we take theſe Men into our 
Boſoms ? Shall we be fond of a Bill, 
which will open a Way to let theſe Men 
into the Houſe of Commons? 


| Weraiſe a Clamour againſt Place-Men; 
but will any Man have the Inſolence to ſay, 
or is any Man ſo weak as to believe, that 
our Religion, our Liberties, and all that 
is dear and valuable to us, were ever in any 
ſort of Danger, that could bear the leaſt 
Similitude or Proportion to the Dangers 
we have providentially eſcaped, 
"when Tories were at the Helm, — hen 
the Tories were the Majority in the Houſe of 
Commons? 


Allowing 


(11) 


Allen eg there is n to Liberty 
Piper Place-Men, which I am far from 
thinking; Did ever any wiſe Man chuſe 
that Part, where there is not only the 
 wpreateſt Probability of Danger, but where 
_ rhe Danyer ſo vaitly exceeds all other? 


Good Godi who can read the Account 
which Burnet here gives us of the Man- 
ner in which the Act of Settlement, and 
nominating a Proteſtant Succeſſor, was 
treated by the Tories, N24 the r 
Indignation? | 


« A Motion for nominating a Proteſtant 
cc Succeſſor entertained with Coldneſs; 
Ar as often as the Committee ſat, the 
« Tory Members running out of the Houle, 
4 with ſo much Indecency, that rhe Con- 
ce trivers ſeemed aſhamed of it, ſel- 
_ < dom Fifty or Sixty at the Committee, 
<« ſo few of the Whig Party was there in 
„that Parliament; ———— and to com- 
« pleat the Farce, Sir John Bowles, a Man 
« diſordered in his Senſes, and who ſoon 
*© after quite loſt chem, was ſet on by the 
Tories, to be the firſt that ſhould name 
the Electreſs Dowager of Brunfwick, to 
make it leſs: 1 er . vy 

-* ſuch a Ferſon. 


(12) 


Any Man would be inclined to look 
upon this as a Romance ot a Banter upon 
the Party, did it not come from the Pen 
of one, who, as he was not afraid to ſpeak 
the Truth, ſo he would not dare to tranſ— 
mit to Poſterity, what he knew to be 
—_—_ | | 


And notwithſtanding this, this is the 
Party, who acted this vile Scene; in behalf 
of whom, Inſtructions, as they are impu- 
dently and ridiculouſly called, are ſent up 
from ſeveral Parts of the Kingdom, to re- 
commend them as the only fit Perſons to 
ſerve as Members of Parliament. 


But farther; Is there one Word in what 
L have here quoted from Burnet, that ſhews 
it to have been the Opinion of the M higs at 
that Time, — That it was abſolutely 
neceſſary, for the Safety and Preſervation 
of the Conſtitution, to exclude Men in 
Offices of Profit from ſitting in the Houſe 
of Commons? | { M555: 


On the contrary, Was it not the Opini- 
on of the Whigs, as Burnet obſerves, — 
That ſuch Limitations tended to change 
+ entirely the Form of our Government, 
& and render the Crown titular and pre- 
*'carious? '! | And 


- aw 


{ a) 

And is it not as plain, that they had ne- 
ver agteed to the paſſing of the Act with 
thoſe Limitations, but that they were 
© glad to have it paſſed any. Way, when 
they ſaw ſo great a Party formed againſt 
it in Favour of the pretended Prince of 
Wales. POTS | 


Theſe were the Conſequences, which 
the /h:gs in that Reign judged would be 
the Effect of ſuch Limitations, as are pro- 
poſed by a Place-Bill. And it is the Height 
of Impudence in the Advocates for ſuch a 
Bill co call in the Act of Settlement in Sup- 
port of it, when in Truth it is the ſtrong- 
eſt Argument againſt it. | 


The Tories indeed did not ſo much 
deſign by that Clauſe to make an immedi- 
ate Alteration in the Conſtitution, as to 
defeat the Act of Settlement itſelf, and to 
prevent the Nomination of a Succeſſor. 
This was what they had all along in View. 
But, as the Miniſtry was compoſed of To- 
ries, and the King had recommended it 
from the Throne, they could not, as they 
were at that Time ſo ill thought of over 
the Nation, avoid bringing in the Bill; but ic 
is plain from their whole Conduct, that they 
reſolyed if poſſible to prevent the paſſing of 
it; and, for that Reaſon chiefly, tho no 
zus 4 doubt 


(14) 
doubt they had the Change of the Con- 
ſtitution in view, inſerted that Clauſe. 


This is the true Hiſtory of that Clauſe. 
And to borrow the Words of the Craft/- 
man, Dec. 22.1739. © I hope that no 
« Perſon, who affects to be a Friend to 
ce the Revolution, or is really ſo, will. 
© make any Objection againſt quoting from 
« Burnet the Opinion which the Friends 
_ © to the Revolution had of that Proceed- 
« ing.” | 


If the Biſhop has not truly and faith- 
fully repreſented the Opinion which the 
Whigs, or Friends to the Revolution, had 
of that Clauſe, if he has charg'd the To- 


ries wrongfully,” let this Writer confute 
him. 


| But if he cannot do this; if Burnet has 
given us a faithful Relation of the Con- 
duct of both Parties at that Time; Is it not 
a Shame for this Writer, or for any Man 
who pretends to act according to the Prin- 

ciples of the old V higs, to inſiſt upon that 
Clauſe as a en for a Place-Bill 2 | 


| Hence it appeirs, how ridiculous and 
falſe it is to charge the Whigs, who de- 
_ their Diſlike of a Place-Bill, with a 


AR 2 


( 30 


Change of Principles, and acting i in Con- 
tradiction to the Whigs in the Reign of 
King William; when it is certain, that had 


thoſe M bigs liv'd in theſe Days they wou'd 


have oppos d a Place-Bill, upon the very 
ſame Principle, as they declar'd their Dif- 
like of that Clauſe, © as thinking it wou'd 
% quite change the Form of our Govern- 
ment, and render the Crown titular and 
7 precarious.” 


But it is too much 0 be faſpeated, that 
many who would rank themſelves under 
the Denomination of Whigs in theſe Days, 
are in truth mere Republicans; and that the 
true Reaſon of their being ſo anxious for 

this Bill is, ——That they would preſerve 
nothing but the Name of Monarchy, with- 
out any 'of thoſe Powers which - have al- 
ways been annex'd to the Crown ; much 
after the ſame Model as we now ſee the 
Power of the Crown redue d in Sueden. 


The Advocates for a Place-Bill them- 
ſelves cannot deny, but that ſuch an Act 
would be an Alteration of the Conſtituti- 
on. But how weak and crifling I is their 
Excuſe for this ? I 


« To ſay char this is an Alteration of 


* the Conſtitution, * the Craftſman, 
* \ C 2 « Dec. 


| 

„ 

1 

1 
» 
* 
A 
* 
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as to quite change the Form of our Go- 
c vernment, and render the Crown titular 
* and precarious;” which was the Opini- 


© time to time, with relation to Places. 


616) 


« Dec. 29. 1739.) is ſaying no more than 
© that every publick Act is an Alteration, 
eas far as the Forge of that Act reaches,” 


Very true: But the Queſtion is, How 
far the Force of a Place-Bill will reach ? 
Ir is not barely making an Alteration, that 
is the Thing complain'd of; but the ma- 
king ſuch an Alteration, as will lodge ſo 
much Power in the Houſe of Commons, 


on of the old Whigs, as I ſhall Prove mene 
particularly hereafter, 


„ The ſame Writer goes on, add tells us: 
Several Laws have been made from 


« Some of them were thought too rigid, 
and therefore have been repeal'd or a- 
„ mended. But all theſe Tranſactions 
« ſhew the Danger which was apprehend- 
« ed from a enen ro 


This Gentleman cannot be ſuppos d not 
to have read Burnet's Hiſtory, or to be ig- 
norant of the Tranſactions at the paſſing 
of the Act of Settlement, and therefore it 
is a Shame for him to n, ne 


„ -: Did 
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Did thoſe Tranſactions ſhew the Dan- 
ger that was apprehended from Place- 
Men? Apprehended by whom? By the 
Whigs? That he will not ſay. Was it by 
the 7 ories? Is it not Fact, that they thruſt 
that Clauſe againſt Place-Men into the Bill, 
not from any Danger they apprehended 
from Place-Men, but Pn with a De- 
ſign to defeat the Bill. 


As their Defign was to have the Bil loſt, 
ſo they. judged the moſt likely Method 
to effect that, was to inſert a Clauſe, which 
would ſubvert the Conſtitution, in Hopes 


it would raiſe Diſpures berween the two 
Houſes. 


The Tories at that Time muſt think 
that Clauſe a very bad one in its own Na- 
ture, or it would not have ſerved the Pur- 
poſe they intended by it, to have the Bill loſt. 


Thus we foe, in the firſt Inſtance of a 
Place-Bill, whatever the Tories might 


pretend, they had no Apprehenſion of any 
Danger from Place- Men, nor was that 


Conſideration any Motive with them for 
W that Clauſe in the Bill. 


Beſides, if the Danger was ſo great as 
is now Nh * was not that Clauſe 
a to 
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to be in Force, till the Act of Succeſſion 
took place? They had indeed a very good 
Reaſon for this, becauſe at that Time they 
had engroſs d moſt of the Places to them- 
ſelves. And after their open and daring 
Attempts to defeat the Revolution in the 
firſt place, and after that the Proteſtant 
Succeſſion, they had very little ground to 
hope, that, when the Succeſſion took 
place, any Confidence ſhould be plac'd in 
them, as it unfortunately had been by 
King William. 


But it ought not to be conceal'd, the 
Pretenges which Burnet tells us they made 
for inſerting that Clauſe. | 


It was ſaid by Mr. Harley, — That 
« the Haſte the Nation was in, when the 
« Government was ſettled at the Time of 
the Revolution, had made them over- 
« look many Securities, which might have 
« prevented much Miſchief; and there- 
“fore he hoped they would fix every thing 
that was wanting to make our Security 
„ compleat.“ 


King William had reign'd twelve Years 
before this Pretence was ſtarted. And I 
ſhould be glad to know of any Man,- 
what thoſe Miſchiefs were, during thoſe 

| Og ns twelve 
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twelve Years, which required that Clauſe 
to Ne them. 


— 


That Prince, with all the Power he was 
entruſted, was never able to take the Field 
againſt the common Enemy, till they had 
well nigh executed all their Deſigns, and 
the Scene of Action was ſo far over that it 
was almoſt impoſſible for him to under- 
rake any FEY of Conſequence. 


Here was a Miſchief indeed, and the 
Nation feels the unhappy Effects of it to 
this Day. A Miſchief, that proceeded, 
as did all the Miſchieſs of char Reign, 
from the unhappy Choice that Prince 
made of his Miniſters. 


I will not fay chat this Miſchief might 
have been prevented, if many Securities had 
not been overlooked; or that ſome Expedi- 
ent ought to have been reſolved upon at 
that Time, by which the King might have 
been reſtrained from making! fuch e a fatal 
Choice of his Miniſters. 


No. The Power of the Crown, in the 
Choice of its Miniſters and in the Diſtri- 
bution of 1 its Favours, ought to be uncon- 
trouled. I do not mean, that this ſhould 
put it out of the Power of a Parliament ” 

Ca 
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call any Miniſtry to an Account for their 
Conduct. But ſhould this Power of the 
Diſpoſition of Places be ſeparrted from 
the Crown, it will moſt certainly have this 
Effect, to render the Crown titular and 
<« precarious. ” | 


King Villiam had it in his Power to 
have prevented this and all the other 
Mliſchiefs of his Reign; but his Mifortune 
was, that he employed a Party, who were 
determined to render his Reign burthen- 


ſome and unſucceſsful, and conſequently 
odious to the People. 


And whilſt there are two Parties of 
different Intereſts in this Nation, which 
will, I fear, always be our Condition, the 


Prince will ever be liable ro make a wrong 
Choice of his Miniſters. | 


It was ſo in King William's Reign. It 
was the ſame at the End of the Reign of 
Q. Anne. And may it not as well be argued, 
that, becauſe very great and fatal Miſchiefs 
attended the Choice of the Miniſtry in 
thoſe two Reigns, therefore ſome Expedi- 
ent ought to be found out to exclude that 
Party, who are juſtly to be ſuſpected of 
not being in the Intereſt of their Country, 
from ſerving their Prince in that Ce”, 


"$6 
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This would be thought very hard, and 
yet the Reaſoning 1s the ſame 1n this Caſe, 
as in the other of debarring the Prince 
from diſpoſing of Places to Memhers of 
the Houſe of Commons, | 


The Truth is, the Prince ought either 
to be under no Reſtraint in the diſpoſing of 
Places, or he ought to have no Power to 
diſpoſe of any Places. And it would moſt 
certainly end in this at laſt, as we ſee it 
has done in Sweden; —— That, if once 
the Prince be laid under any Reſtrictions 
in this Matter, it will ſoon terminate in 
this, that the Power of diſpoſing of Places 
will be abſolutely taken from him. 


And thus by an Expeditnt to preſerve the 
Conſtitution, it ſhall be quite altered and 
changed. 


And let the Advocates for a Place-Bill 
retend what they pleaſe by ſuch a Bill, 
[his is at the Bottom of all — To take 
all Places our of the Hands of the Crown. 


Let them therefore ſpeak out, and de- 
clare, that they are of Opinion the Con- 
ſtitution ought to be changed in this Part 
of it; and then Men will better be able 


| 
4 
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to Judge of the Good or Evil of ſuch a 


But it will be ſaid perhaps, —— That 
whilſt a Houſe of Commons is kept free 
from the Influence of the Crown, there 
can be no Danger from the Prince's ma- 
king a bad Choice of his Miniſters, 


This is far from being the Truth, But 
ſuppoſing it were true, are Place-Men the 
only Men that are to be excluded the 
Houſe of Commons? Have we not a pow- 
erful Party amongſt us, who are far from 
being in the Intereſt of their Country? Men, 
who, if they are not in the Intereſt of the 
Pretender, have an irreconcileable Hatred 
to the Proteſtant Succeſſion; and who, if 
once they were the Majority in a Houſe of 

Commons, would diſtreſs the Government, 
* Juſt as the Tories did in almoſt all the Par- 
liaments of King William. 


And I ſhall be glad to know of any Man, 
whether the Excluſion of Place-Men will 
not unavoidably give theſe Men, whom no 
Oaths can bind, an Opportunity to become 
the Majority in the Houſe of Commons, 


| This is the great Evil of a Place-Bill, 
which as it is impracticable to remedy, ſo 
e 
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it expoſes the Folly and Miſchief of brd 


a Bill. | 

And it is evident from 3 2 the 
Whigs in King William's Reign apprehend- 
ed this would be the Conſequence of that 
Clauſe in the Act of Settlement, which was 
one Reaſon of their declaring their Abhor- 


rence 4 it, 


The ther Reaſon of their Diſlike to that 
Clauſe vas, that they judg'd it to be a dan- 
gerous Alteration of the Conſtitution. 


Burnet tells us, — © That they thought 
« the Deſign of che Tories, in inſerting 
te that Clauſe, was to chapge quite the 
« Form of our Government, and render 
« the Crown titular and precarious,” 


And if this had not been their Qoiaion, 
why ſhould they expreſs ſuch a Dillike to 
that Cauſe, when it was not to be in force 
till che Hanover Succeſſion took place ? 


It might poſſibly have happen' d, that, 
before that Time came, moſt of the Tories 
then living might be dead, or that the Par- 
ty might be better reconcil d to the Pro- 

teſtant Succeſſion, "x 
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But tho' they had little Reaſon to expect 
ſuch a Change of Principles in the Tories; 
yet it is plain they were of Opinion, that 
ſuppoſing that to be the Caſe, yet the lay- 
ing the Crown under ſuch Reſtrictions 


would quite change the Form of Govern- 
ment. 515 


Nor can any other poſſible Reaſon be 
given of their Diſlike to the Limitations 
in that Clauſe, which were not to take 
place for ſome Years, but that they were 
of Opinion the Crown ought never to be 
made ſubject to ſuch Limitations; and that 
ſuch Limitations were invented by Men, 
who deſign'd nothing leſs by them, but 
either to overtutn the Government, or to 
make a Change in the Form of it. 

Their declaring their Diſapprobation of 
that Clauſe, when it was not to be in force 
for ſome Years, is a Demonſtration, that 
they thought it never ought to be in force. 


It is plain, they thought the Clauſe an 
Alteration in the Conſtitution, as indeed it 
muſt be; for whatever is made a Part of 
the Conſtitution, that was not ſo before, 
is making an Alteration in the Conſtitution, 
2 
And 
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And yet the Writer in the Craft inan, 
Dec. 22. 1739. aſks this ridiculous Queſti- 
on, —Whether an Act to limit the Num- 
ber of Place- Men in the Houſe of Com- 
mons will be ſo great an Alteration of the 
Conſtitution, as the Repeal of that Clauſe | 


was ? 


Which is juſt as Wiſe, as if he had aſk'd, 
-Whether the making any thing a Part 
of the Conſtitution, which was not ſo be- 
fore, and which is conſequently an Alte- 
ration of the Conſtitution,” be as great an 
Alteration of the Conſtitution, as the Re- 
peal of that which was no Part of the 
Conſtitution, and conſequently could be 
no Alteration of it? Or, in other Words, 
Whether the making an Alteration 

in the Conſtitution be as great an Altera- 
tion of it, as that which is no Alteration, 
but only the reſtoring of it? 


For as the Clauſe was no Part of the 


Conſtitution, the Repeal of it could be no 
Alteration. | 


þ 

And I ſhould be glad to know of this 
Writer. —— whether he does not in his 
Conſcience believe, that the Vhigs in King 
William's Reign declared their: Diſlike of 
that Cue ; becauſe ** were of * 
the 
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But tho' they had little Reaſon to expect 
ſuch a Change of Principles in the Tories; 
yet it is plain they were of Opinion, that 
ſuppoſing that to be the Caſe, yet the lay- 
ing the Crown under ſuch Reſtrictions 


would quite change the Form of Govern- 
ment. 


Nor can any other poſlible Reaſon be 
wen of their Diſlike to the Limitations 
in that Clauſe, which were not to take 
place for ſome Years, but that they were 
of Opinion the Crown ought ever to be 
made ſubject to ſuch Limitations ; and that 
ſuch Limitations were invented by Men, 
who defign'd nothing leſs by them, but 
either to overtutn the Government, or to 
make a Change in the Form of it. K 
Their declaring their Diſapprobation of 
that Clauſe, when it was not to be in force 
for ſome Years, is a Demonſtration, that 
they thought it never ought to be in force. 


It is plain, they thought the Clauſe an 
Alteration in the Conſtitution, as indeed it 
muſt be; for whatever is made a Part of 
the Conſtitution, that was not ſo before, 
is making an Aeration in the Conſtitution, 
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And 
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And yet the Writer in the Craftſman, 
Dec. 22. 1739. aſks this ridiculous Queſti- 
on, —Whether an Act to limit the Num- 
ber of Place- Men in the Houſe of Com- 
mons will be ſo great an Alterarion of the 


Conſtitution, as the peel of that Clauſe | 
Was? i | 


Which 1 uf as wiſe, as if he had aſk'd, 
Whether the making any thing a Part 
of the Conſtitution, which was not ſo be- 
fore, and which is conſequently an Alte- 
ration of the Conſtitution,” be as great an 
Alteration of the Conſtitution, as the Re- 
peal of that which was no Part of the 
Conſtitution, and conſequently could be 
no Alteration of it? Or, in other Words, 
Whether the making an Alteration 
in the Conſtitution be as great an Altera- 
tion of it, as that which is no Alteration, 
but only the reſtoring of it ? 


For as the Clauſe was no "Dake of the 


Conſtitution, the Repeal of it could be no 
Alteration. 


And I mould be glad to know of this 
Writer, whether he does not in his 
eee believe, that the Vhigs in King 
William's Reign declared their Diſlike of 
that Clauſe, becauſe they v were of Opinion 

the 
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the Crown ought never to be ſubject to 
thoſe Limitations, 8 ta 

: Had — chauſe been to take place im- 


mediately, their Oppoſition to it might 
pothbly ariſe from hence, —— That they 


Judged it was not then a proper Time for 


ſuch Limitations. But when thoſe Limitati- 
ons were not to be in Force for ſome Years, 
it is a plain Demonſtration that they judged 
they never ought to be in Force. 


If this be cho Truth, and will admit of 


no Reply, Is it not the Height of Inſolence 


or Stupidity in the Advocates for a Place- 
Bill to plead this Clauſe in the Act of Settle- 
ment, as an unanſwerable Reaſon for ſuch 
a Bill, and that a Place-Bill is agreeable to 
the Sentiments of the O/d Whigs? 


Thus have I made it plainly appear, — 
That the famous Clauſe of Limitations in 
the Act of Settlement was purely and ſole- 
ly the Contrivance of the Tories; That 
it was inſerted in that Act, with a Deſign 
to raiſe Diſputes between the two Houſes, 


by which'the Bill might be loſt; or if that 
ſhould not happen, that they hoped by 


thoſe Limitations to change the Form of 

our Government, and to render the Crown 

titular and precarious, And, that 
| 5 the 
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the Whigs perceiving their Deſign to defeat 
the Bill itielf, And to blaſt the Motion of 
nominating e eee Succeſſor; and that 


all this was done in Favonr of the pretend- 
ed Prince of Wales, to a Degree of Infa- 
tuation, that amazed all who obferved it, 
and ſaw the Fury with which it was pro- 
moted; that when the Vhigs plainly ſaw 
this, though they could not but declare 
their utter diſlike of thoſe Limitations, yet 
they would not directly oppofe or enter in- 
to the Examination of 5 at that Time; 
being glad to have the Act pafſed any Way, 
and thinking thofe Limitations might be 
better conſidered another Time; it being 
of the utmoſt Conſequence to have a Law 
paſſed for a Proteſtant Succeſſor. | 
| And norwithſtanding thefe are Facts not 
to be conteſted, yet ſuch is the Affurance 
of the Advocates for & Placr. Bill, that they 
go on to triumph in that Clauſe, alledging 
it to have been inſerted in the Act of Set- 
tlement by the unanimous Conſent of both 
Parties, and particularly of the Whigs, as 
a farther and neceſſary Eſtabliſhment of the 
Conſtitution, and what was overlooked at 
the Revolution; and, in Conſequence of 
rhis, charging the modern Whigs with act- 
ing in 6 Contradiction to V hig Princi- 


les 
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les, and the Sentiments of the Old Whigs, 
b their Oppoſition to a Place-Bill, 


This is ſuch a Scene of Hypocriſy and 
Wickedneſs, as muſt amaze all who ſee 
and know it; and therefore it is fit and ne- 
ceſſary, that it ſhould no longer lye con- 
cealed, but be expoſed te the view of ws 
ich Nation. | 7 
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And if, after cis, any Mug, or any N 
whatſoever, who is a Friend to the preſent” 
Eſtabliſhmenr, can deſire or endeavour to 
have a Place-Bill paſſed, in the preſent - 
Circumſtances of Parties, and of the Na- 
tion in general; — That Man muſt, I 
think, be infatuated to ſuch a Degtee, as 
to make him incapable of being convinced 
by Reaſon and Argument, or indeed by 
any Thing leſs, than that Ruin, which 
ſuch a Bill would moſt inevitably 3 
upon his Country. 5 | 
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